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a maze of ' he ' and ' his ' where the parties of 
each part are entangled with thorough legality. 

But in order fully to appreciate Miss Butler's 
tact and, in due proportion, fidelity, it is neces- 
sary to make a word-for-word comparison between 
her text and the original. It may be added that 
I have found this the best way to take pleasure in 
her text. In submitting it to this process, while 
reading four of her selections, I have found three 
or four errors, with perhaps twice that number of 
scarcely preferable renderings. This does not 
seem excessive for a volume of easy and excel- 
lent swing, whose primary aim is not literalness. 
It should find its function in arousing the interest 
of beginners. 

E. P. Dargan. 

University of California. 



Goethes Werlce in sechs B'dnden. Im Auftrage 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft ausgewahlt und her- 
ausgegeben von Erich Schmidt. Leipzig, 
Insel Verlag, 1909. 

To those teachers of German in America who 
endeavor to give their students a fairly definite 
conception of Goethe's work and personality as 
a whole this edition of his works must be as 
welcome as to a certain class of German readers. 
Whatever may be the advantage of the more 
fully annotated American editions of single 
works, or however great may be the opportunity 
of access, in many college libraries, to the 
complete German editions, the value to the stu- 
dents of having in their possession such a set 
of Goethe as that here furnished is inestimable. 
The price of the collection, which contains over 
three thousand pages apart from introductions 
and notes, is 6 marks, and it can be put in 
the hands of the student for $2.00. This was, 
at least, the price of the first issue, bound not 
very substantially in pasteboard. A second issue 
has since appeared, bound in cloth, and costing 
about $3.00, making the price of each volume 
50cts. For the benefit of those who give special 
courses dealing with Goethe and may not have 
seen the edition I will give a brief description 
of its contents. 

Its general purpose is evidently to extend 



the knowledge of Goethe's life work throughout 
wider classes of the people. It is popular in 
the best sense of the word. The remarkable 
cheapness of the collection, which is of course 
a great factor in the accomplishment of the 
object in view, was made possible by a liberal 
contribution of the Goethe Society. The intro- 
ductions and notes to be found in the appendix 
of each volume are necessarily concise, though 
very much to the point. An especially welcome 
feature is a vocabulary of unusual words, old 
forms, foreign words, etc. at the end of 
every volume. Of these the editor says that 
they have been made purposely rather too full 
than too meager. My experience with the edi- 
tion in the class room is that these vocabularies 
nearly always give help where it is needed. 
In addition to this the first volume contains an 
introduction called " Lebenslauf," an essay of 
about thirty pages. This volume opens then 
with 212 pages of lyrics selected from every 
phase of the poet's production, beginning with 
Zueignung and ending with Spruche. Perhaps 
here, if anywhere, the reader will be inclined 
to regret the necessary brevity of the notes, 
especially in the case of the rather difficult 
Ilmenau. A queer mistake slipped into the 
note on this poem, where the words in verse 52 ; 
" — eiu fliichtiger Fiirst wie im Ardenner- 
"Wald," are referred to the "Two Gentlemen 
of Verona" instead of "As You Like It." 
'Next in this volume follows Faust, both first 
and second parts. From the first part the Wal- 
purgisnachtstraum is omitted. The appendix 
of this volume contains, for example, 33 very 
full pages, not counting the table of contents. 
The second volume brings Gotz von Berli- 
chingen, Clavigo, Kunstlers Erdewallen, Des 
Kunstlers Vergotterung, Die Geschwister, Eg- 
mont, Iphigenie, Tasso, and at the end Palao- 
phron und Neoterpe and Aus dem " Mashenzug 
1818." Volume 3 opens with Werther, upon 
which follows Die Wahlverwandtschaften. Next 
come four tales, one from TJnterhaltungen 
deutscher Ausgewanderten, two from Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre, and finally Novelle. 
This volume closes with Hermann und Doro- 
thea. The entire fourth volume is given to 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, the Wanderjahre 
being represented only by the selections in the 
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preceding volume. The 5th volume contains 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. Of this the editor 
says: Ich habe besonders in den fiinf letzten 
Biichern streichen nnd kiirzen miissen, natiirlich 
ohne Goethes Wortlaut irgend zu verandern. 
Yet the student who has read this edition of 
the autobiography will not have missed very 
much of the essential development of the poet. 
There are about 550 pages, which, taking into 
consideration the size of the page, make over 
three times as much as the usual American 
editions. Personally I have found the use of 
this volume in my class to be in every way 
profitable. The editor says that he lays par- 
ticular stress on the sixth volume of his edition. 
And justly so if we bear in mind that the 
purpose of the collection is to further the appre- 
ciation of the poet's work and personality as 
a whole. The first 340 pages of this volume 
contain Biographisches, in which we find among 
other things: Brief e aus der Schweiz, Aus der 
Italienischen Beise, Kampagne in Frarikreich. 
The remaining 150 pages are divided between 
selections Zur Literatur, Zur Kunst, Zur Na- 
turwissenschaft, and Spriiche in prose. Most 
readers will probably regret the comparatively 
small number of these last. 

This edition seems to me to meet a definite 
need of the college class that is studying Goethe. 
The student on taking the books into his hand 
will find many of his old friends, such as Her- 
mann und Dorothea, Egmont, many poems, per- 
haps Iphigenie or Tasso. He can naturally be 
led on to read more and more, to see relations 
and connections more clearly until finally as the 
result of his efforts some conception of the poet 
as a whole will dawn on him. It is hardly 
necessary to mention the most obvious advan- 
tage to the teacher of having in the hands of 
his class so much material from which he can 
draw at will to illustrate various phases of 
the author's life and work. These books will 
probably not be found feasible except in classes 
that devote a session to Goethe, but for such a 
use they are well worth consideration. 

T. Moody Campbell. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



Studies in New Mexican Spanish. Part I : Phon- 
ology. By Aueelio M. Espinosa. Chicago: 
[Univ. of Chicago Diss.], 1909. 8vo., 116 pp. 1 

The author of this doctor's dissertation shows a 
firm grasp of the linguistic sources of his study 
and has made an important contribution to our 
knowledge of American Spanish. Furthermore, 
in connection with each phenomenon of the New 
Mexican dialect we are given the extent of its 
occurrence in Spain and other Spanish speaking 
countries. 

While the vast majority of New Mexican traits 
occur in other Spanish dialects, there are several 
features that characterize the dialect in question 
or are found only in a restricted area elsewhere. 
Intervocalic m and n may fall leaving a nasal 
vowel, lana > Ida, hermano > erma (§§ 28, 29). 
Initial m and n may fall leaving the following 
vowel nasal : mi papa ^> tpapa, inds que tu > 
aslcetu (§ 30). Intervocalic 11 disappears entirely, 
especially in the San Luis Valley : caballo > 
cabao, calla ]> c& (§ 158). S, out earlier a, 
may become aspirate h : vicios > vihiqs (§ 154). 
The group sd develops into a pure voiced or voice- 
less sibilant : los dos > Iqzqs, desde > dez$, des% 
(§ 104). The group eps > aus in the region of 
Santa Fe : excepci6n > esaucidn (§ 176). 

The chapter on "Phonetic Changes in words 
of English origin" (pp. 95-104), has a distinct 
interest. The number of words in common use 
that are borrowed directly from English is about 
two hundred. Such words as fuliar ' to fool,' 
blofero ' bluffer, ' joldn 'hold on,' besbol 'base- 
ball,' broquis 'broke,' ploga 'plug,' sante 
'shanty,' sarap 'shut up' etc., amply attest a 
popular origin, and the phonetic changes in these 
words form a valuable chapter in folk-speech. 
The palatalization of lea and ga (§ 219) is strik- 
ing, but the examples show this change only 
before a -f- nasal : Kansas > Quianses, candy > 
quiande, gang > guiangue, whereas caboose > 
cabus (§ 233). Again it is not clear why final 
-er > a in quarter > cuara, dollar > dgla, washer 
guasa (§ 234), while the same -er becomes 
e in croaker > craque, Winchester > guinchestg 
(§ 263). Possibly the varying local pronuncia- 



1 Extrait de la Revue de IHalectokgie, l (1909). 
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tion may explain transom > transg in contrast to 
Lincoln > Linog (§ 262). The statement that 
parasitic « is found " especially after tonic vow- 
els" (§ 260) does not seem entirely accurate in 
view of the larger number of examples where this 
s is added after the posttonic vowel, v. g. broke > 
brgquis, George > Chgrchis, Enrique > Anriques, 
Mary > Meres. The « in Gimes (Jimmy), and 
Charles (Charlie), may rather show influence of 
English James and Charles, respectively ; and it 
seems likely that Maque represents Eng. Mack 
instead of Max (§ 258). The more or less irreg- 
ular vowel development of several New Mexi- 
can Spanish words, not recorded in this chapter, 
might be explained on the ground of English 
influence, thus : Acupar — occupy, bh.lnm.en — vol- 
ume, alchhol — alcohol, moselina — muslin, otomovil 
— automobile. In connection with the chapter on 
English influence, the author might have men- 
tioned Juan Ignacio Armas, Origines del Len- 
guage Criollo, 2" ed., Habana, 1882. On pages 
86-89 Armas gives a list of about sixty English 
words that have gone into Cuban Spanish. This 
list, taken with the New Mexican words, would 
form the basis of an interesting comparative study. 

In some cases the author refers to important 
dialect phenomena without elucidating or fur- 
nishing material. No examples are cited for the 
fall of initial y < 11 (p. 75, n. 3), or for the fall of 
intervocalic n (§ 28). We are told that epen- 
thetic e occurs in New Mexico in very rare cases 
"which are not worth while considering." A 
list of the " only some ten words of New Mexi- 
can Indian source " (p. 10) would have been 
most welcome. 

The following comments are suggested by 
various statements in the treatise. The fall of 
intervocalic g is posited as a regular law whereas 
the examples show the fall only before the vowels 
a > °> u (§ 181). Furthermore, we find the pre- 
servation of g in eotnigo, contigo, agonia, jigado, 
etc., which deserve more detailed explanation 
in § 114. The fact that g falls at times, inter- 
changes with 6 or v at others (§§ 118, 137), 
and in some cases is used to break hiatus (§ 97), 
adds weight to the view that New Mexican Spanish 
had, or still has, a spirant g. The epenthetic r in 
pelagarto (§ 197) may show influence of lagar- 
iilh, lagartijo. The "sporadic" development 



mentioned in § 237 seems normal in view of the 
actual Eng. pronunciation : Christmas < Cvismes, 
ris$s < recess. The symbol o hardly represents the 
phonetic value of a in English harrow which 
becomes jaira, nor ou the value of o in English 
how much which becomes jqmachi. The fall of 
tonic a in est'entero (< esla entero) is so unusual 
as to cause doubt in regard to the transcription, 
especially as this is the only example in proof 
that "tonic a falls before any vowel" (§87). The 
statement on page 79, note 1, should be corrected 
in the light of Ferran Ferraz's Nabuatlismos de 
Costa Rica, pp. xiii-xiv ; and to list of works on 
New Mexican Spanish (p. 5) might be added 
Charles F. Lummis "New-Mexican Folk Songs" 
{The Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 217-250). 

The Introduction contains an outline of the 
colonization history of the territory and the 
sources of the dialect. In content and method 
this chapter does not measure up to the rest of 
the book. The enumeration of the dialects of 
Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
(§1), is cited as proof that all these dialects 
entered into the make-up of New Mexican Span- 
ish (§ 5). Cabeza de Vaca (1536) andCoronado 
(1540) are both credited with being the first 
Spaniard to visit New Mexico. The unsupported 
statement that "it is highly probable that Cabeza 
de Vaca visited New Mexico in 1536 ' ' is surpris- 
ing in view of the contrary opinion held by such 
modern critics as Bourne, Lowery, Bandelier, 
Hodge, and Winship. Indeed, throughout the 
historical summary, Espinosa has relied too much 
on the short histories of Price and Haines, and 
the unauthenticated statements of Bancroft. 

The book contains several valuable accessories : 
a map of New Mexican Spanish territory, bibli- 
ography, transcription of dialect texts, and a com- 
plete word index. That the author is a New 
Mexican, gives him a knowledge of the dialect 
that adds distinctly to the value of the work. It 
is to be hoped that the second part, on Morphol- 
ogy) will appear soon, as also the promised Can- 
cionero popular nuevo mexieano. 



C. Cabboll Maeden. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



